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ORAL READING 



Are we not well on our way toward establishing a sound literary 
habit when "the children of the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades have 
acquired an appreciation for the best literature that is within their 
grasp, and also have memorized understanding^ a collection of verse 
with which they may express, in higher words, their gladness, sorrow, 
wonder, and aspirations? They then have, as their own, verse that 
will serve as an outlet to their emotions. 

Children in these grades, having a keen enjoyment in reading 
orally a group of poems, have been found to retain their pleasure, and 
also their power to move others in the reading, throughout the high 
school. I am asked to tell some of the things that go into the teaching 
that perhaps help to fix this habit of expressing forcibly, and with un- 
diminished delight, the lines of the poets. 

To begin with, only that which has recognized literary worth is 
given the children. The teacher is thoroughly familiar with the lines. 
Indeed, after considering the purpose of the poem and the maturity of 
the class, she chooses largely from the poems she likes best. This, not 
to impress her interpretation upon the children, but (aside from all 
pedagogic reasons) because, having herself some sentiment for the 
selection, she will not permit a dazed, obscured imagery or accept a 
half-rendering. 

As a rule, the poem is first read aloud by the teacher in a genuine, 
convincing manner, that the class may hear it as a whole. If it re- 
quires a setting, an introduction, the explanation of unusual or un- 
familiar words, this is given before the reading. The presentation of 
the poem may differ with every class. 

In the sixth grade, Gerald Gould's "Wander Thirst" was the first 
of a group of poems. on wandering. Each child had a copy. The in- 
formal introduction was somewhat as follows : 

"I found this poem in England. The first line sounds as if the 
poet, Gerald Gould, might have written it there ; 

'Beyond the East the sunrise, beyond the West the sea,' 

but the longing, the thirst to wander, comes to people of every nation. 
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I recognize parts of the poem as my own experience. Perhaps you 
will." 

WANDER-THIRST 

Beyond the East the sunrise, beyond the West the sea, 

And East and West the wander-thirst that will not let me be; 

It works in me like madness, dear, to bid me say goodby; 

For the seas call, and the stars call, and oh! the call of the sky. 

I know not where the white road runs, nor what the blue hills are, 
But a man can have the sun for friend, and for his guide a star; 
And there's no end of voyaging when once the voice is heard, 
For the river calls, and the road calls, and oh ! the call of a bird. 

Yonder the long horizon lies, and there by night and day 
The old ships draw to home again, the young ships sail away; 
And come I may, but go I must, and if men ask you why, 
You may put the blame on the stars and the sun and the white 
road and the sky! 

Gerald Gould 

One child, who during the vacation had developed a longing to 
wander down the country road or off into the narrow woods along the 
beach to explore, and who had confided in his mother, asking to be 
trusted to go alone at times, found an expressin here for his vacation 
longings, which were normal enough. The poem also served, in a 
way, as a link to the school-life. To this day (four years later) he 
reads the lines with great power and charm. The poems of wandering 
seem to fill a need for children of the sixth-grade age, the craving for 
adventurous travel, the yearning to explore. 

When we read Bjornstjerne Bjornson's "Over the Mountains 
High," we have before us a large, inspiring colored print of the 
Geiranger Fjord and mountain walls. In a few words we discuss that 
mountainous country, Norway, where the people of one valley may 
differ in customs and costumes, even in speech, from the folk of the 
next valley; how with the lure of the ever-present water, the fjord, 
lake, river, or sea, and the grim ranges, it is natural enough to want 
to know what is on the other side; and when one gets to the mountain- 
top, there stretches out, as far as eye can reach, range after range of 
mountains. How one longs to know what is beyond ! 

OVER THE MOUNTAINS HIGH 
What shall I see if ever I go 

Over the mountains high? 
Now, I can see but the peaks of snow, 
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Crowning the cliffs where the pine trees grow, 
Waiting and longing to rise 
Nearer the beckoning skies. 

The eagle is rising far away, 

Over the mountains high, 
Rowing along in the radiant day 
With mighty strokes to his distant prey, 

Where he will, swooping downward, 

Where he will, sailing onward. 

Apple tree, longest thou not to go 

Over the mountains high? 
Gladly thou growest in summer's glow, 
Patiently waitest through winter's snow; 

Though birds on thy branches swing, 

Thou knowest not what they sing. 

Birds, with your chattering, why did ye come 

Over the mountains high? 
Beyond, in a sunnier land ye could roam, 
And nearer to heaven could build your home; 

Why have ye come to bring 

Longing, without your wing? 

Away ! I will away, afar away, 

Over the mountains high! 

***** 

Let me in freedom fly! 

Not beat on the walls and die! 

Bjornstjerne Bjornson 

Much questioning does not reach our end. The questions come 
from the children. The teacher need not ask one, unless the reading 
shows lack of comprehension. Often, reading as though he were the 
Norwegian down in the valley, the self-conscious child loses himself 
in the semi-impersonation. 

A magazine plate of a lumbering galleon, and a gallant pirate or 
two, give color to "The Buccaneer." 

THE BUCCANEER 
The Sailing 
Greet ye the morning, laugh her up 
And sing the sun below, 
For it's out wi' me to the Carib sea 
Where the scented east-winds blow; 
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Oh, the day is new, and the galleons few 

That cling to the desperate rendezvous 

We know, we know, 

So lay your lingering steel away 

And seamen be for another day, 

For another sun, and our .goal is won, 

Out on the Carib sea. 

For Harnadino Harbor lies 

But fifty leagues ahead, 

So an' we speak no sail this week 

We dine on Spanish bread; 

So an' we grip no scented ship 

There's a fairer goal to our golden trip 

I' the bay, the bay; 

So handle your hemp as ye polish your steel, — 

There's gold in the offing, War's at the wheel, 

And you're out wi' me to the Carib sea, 

Out to the Carib sea! 

, The class recognize in this a different type of wandering. There 
is a pleasant little chill that creeps up one's back when he reads the 
pirate captain's words, but they are hearty, vigorous, dramatic words, 
with a glint of good humor. The girls are glad they don't live in those 
days ; the boys, instead of inhibiting their pirate tendencies, ease their 
souls in a free expression. Who will care to be Willie or Johnnie or 
Ann, when it is a live pirate who speaks ? 

The historical times are briefly recalled when vessels, laden with 
gold from South America, or with other rich cargo, were often seized 
by the buccaneers and when even wealthy ports were in danger of their 
daring attacks. 

The Caribbean Sea, with the spicy east winds, the lonely, desperate 
meeting-place, the surety of the captain that if they fail to get this, 
they will fall upon that booty, the eager cutlass that one sees glistening 
between the handling of ropes and other seaman duties, the certainty 
of the fight, evoke clear images. Questions asked by one child are 
answered by half a dozen others, but the interpretations must be based 
largely upon the words of the poem. He who offers an opinion reads 
the lines that make him believe as he does. 

Some years ago two of our ninth-grade boys set "The Buccaneer" 
to music. When the children are familiar with the lines, they are told 
of this high-school achievement, and they hear the piece played on the 
piano. By the second time it is played, every child is fitting the words 
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1. THE BUCCANEER 
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to the music. Then there comes the day when we are invited to the 
music room to hear the high-school boys (bass group) sing it for our 
benefit. The deep bass voices always impress. The big boys know their 
power here, the little boys make up their minds to sing like that some 
day; we really must hear it sung a second time, there is a ripple of 
appreciation, and "The Buccaneer" is ours.* 

In preparing a poem for morning exercises, the children are con- 
cerned chiefly with getting others to understand and care for that 
poem as they do. Self -consciousness is lost, or at least controlled, in 
the joy of the thing and in the desire to share it at its best. Under 
these conditions, the voice grows richer and fuller and more beauti- 
fully modulated. The class becomes convinced of the importance of 
everybody's hearing what is said. Since it has taken some study to 
get at the meaning, and the audience is to get it at one reading, they 
must make the pictures clear and must read convincingly; and in 
order to read convincingly must themselves clearly understand. The 
reading should be slow enough not to crowd the images upon the 
listener. The thought to be expressed should be kept uppermost, but 
the rhythm should not be obscured, since the poet strengthens his 
appeal by the form he chooses. 

The following shows how a class tried to state the succession of 
pictures in Browning's "Home Thoughts from Abroad," using when 
they could the words of the poet. Each picture was offered by a dif- 
ferent child. Such words as "bole," "chaffinch," "dower," etc., were 
well understood. 

IN APRIL 

Oh, to be in England now! 

Some morning, before you are aware, spring has come. 

The lowest boughs and the brush-wood sheaf 

Round the elm-tree bole, are in tiny leaf. 

The chaffinch sings on the orchard bough. 

IN MAY 
The whitethroat builds, and all the swallows. 
Do you see my blossomed pear tree in the hedge, that 

. leans to the field? 
It scatters on the clover, blossoms and dewdrops. 



*In the Second Year Book you have been told how these very poems, with Yeats* 
"Lake Isle of Innisfrae" and Kipling's "The Explorer," were given in a morning 
exercise, the high-school boys singing "The Buccaneer" and Schubert's "Wandering," 
and a parent of the grade singing "The Flying Kite,' by Eleanor Smith. 
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In that tree, at the bent spray's edge, sits the wise thrush. 
He sings each song twice over (lest you should think he 
couldn't again sing the first fine careless rapture). 
The fields look rough with hoary dew. 
The noontide will waken the buttercups. 
Everything will then be gay. 

The gold buttercups are the dower of the little children. 
They are far brighter than the gaudy melon flower. 

At a second effort, the lines of the poem were used with no inter- 
polations. 

APRIL IN ENGLAND 

Oh, to be in England 

Now that April's there, 

And whoever wakes in England 

Sees, some morning, unaware, 

That the lowest boughs and the brushwood sheaf 

Round the elm-tree bole are in tiny leaf, 

While the chaffinch sings on the orchard bough 

In England — now! 

And after April, when May follows, 

And the whitethroat builds, and all the swallows ! 

Hark, where my blossomed pear tree in the hedge 

Leans to the field and scatters on the clover 

Blossoms and dewdrops — at the bent spray's edge — 

That's the wise thrush; he sings each song twice over, 

Lest you should think he n»ver could recapture 

The first fine careless rapture! 

And though the fields look rough with hoary dew, 

All will be gay when noontide wakes anew 

The buttercups, the little children's dower, 

Far brighter than this gaudy melon flower! 

Browning 

Notice the succession of pictures breathing Spring in Thomas 
Nash's lyric : 

SPRING 
Spring, the sweet Spring, is the year's pleasant king; 
Then blooms each thing, then maids dance in a ring, 
Cold doth not sting, the pretty birds do sing — 
Cuckoo, jug-jug, pu-we, to-witta-woo! 

The palm and May make country houses gay, 
Lambs frisk and play, the shepherds pipe all day, 
And we hear aye birds tune this merry lay — 
Cuckoo, jug-jug, pu-we, to-witta-woo! 
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The fields breathe sweet, the daisies kiss our feet, 
Young lovers meet, old wives a-sunning sit, 
In every street these tunes our ears do greet — 

Cuckoo, jug-jug, pu-we, to-witta-woo! 
Spring, the sweet Spring! 

THE EAGLE 
He clasps the crag with hooked hands; 
Close to the sun in lonely lands, 
Ring'd with the azure world, he stands. 

The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls; 
He watches from his mountain walls; 
And like a thunderbolt he falls. 

Alfred, Lord Tennyson 

We are illustrating the poem. We go to the Academy of Sciences 
to draw the mounted eagles there. Some put energy upon the hooked 
claws ; others the beak and the cruel, clear eye ; others the outstretched 
wings. These are practice sketches for the main picture which each 
works out for himself. Lines are quoted here and there to explain the 
drawing. A child, indicating his work, will say to the teacher, "He 
clasps the crag with hooked hands" ; or, with a dramatic sweep of his 
brush, "Singed with the azure world, he stands." At Lincoln Park 
we paint or sketch live eagles. Some of us go over to the high bridge 
to look down upon the wrinkled lake. The second stanza from "Over 
the Mountains High" is recalled. We hear MacDowelPs "The Eagle" 
played on the piano. The majesty of the bird, as we have come to 
know him, is unfailingly well expressed in our reading of Tennyson's 
lines. 

Clearing images does not mean that the poem will lie before the 
child in shreds; it does not mean over-analysis. There will be regions 
free for his imagination to soar, and for further discovery. His joy 
in the poem is all essential. Usually, the selection contains more than 
the child's present power can wrest from it. But the main ideas, the 
big pictures, are to be clear. 

Sometimes the rhythm, the illusive fancy, the music of the lines, 
lend the charm. 

Where the bee sucks, there suck I: 
In a cowslip's bell I lie; 
There I couch when owls do cry: 
On the bat's back I do fly 
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After summer merrily. 
Merrily, merrily, shall I live now, 
Under the blossom that hangs on the bough! 

Shakespeare 

In the reading of Browning's "How They Brought the Good News 
from Ghent to Aix," the onward movement of those horses must be 
maintained : the galloping hoof -beats ring throughout the poem (this 
without hurried reading or monotonous sing-song) ; towns are sighted, 
reached, passed ; nor gallops less steadily Roland a whit through any 
part of that terrible journey. 

To show how large a part this rhythmic beat may play in a poem, 
and to help the class recognize its place and importance, the teacher 
reads, after appropriate setting and explanation, Browning's "Through 
the Metidja to Abd-el-Kadr," omitting perhaps the third stanza. The 
text is not put into the hands of the children. 

At another time, and for a different purpose, the teacher reads 
to them Browning's "Muleykeh." The text of this they will not see 
until they reach the high school or later, but the story is thoroughly en- 
joyed. The experience of hearing the teacher read easily and well, 
undoubtedly influences for good the timid and self-conscious. 

Those who read joyously and intelligently are often called on to 
read first, not only for the example but that the others may warm to 
the joy of self-expression. The poorer readers are given a few lines 
to begin with, the interpretation of a line, which many others will also 
interpret, or perhaps in answer to a question, they read a line. But 
this must be well expressed, and time may be taken here to get such 
expression, since the movement of the whole story is not interrupted. 
Frequent opportunities of this kind make for ease and assurance. It is 
the honest, successful self-expression that helps create a sentiment for 
oral reading. 

After the first reading of Browning's "Herve Riel" (which is the 
only time the teacher ever reads it to the class), the members of the 
group piece out the story, the essentials of which are unfailingly stated, 
but differences of opinion and general difficulty with certain passages 
demand study of the poem. 

HERVE RIEL 
I 
On the sea and at the Hogue, sixteen hundred ninety-two, 
Did the English fight the French, — woe to France! 
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And, the thirty-first of May, helter-skelter through the blue, 
Like a crowd of frightened porpoises a shoal of sharks pursue, 
Came crowding ship on ship to St. Malo on the Ranee, 
With the English fleet in view. 

II 
'Twas the squadron that escaped, with the victor in full chase; 
First and foremost of the drove, in his great ship, Damfreville; 

Close on him fled, great and small, 

Twenty- two good ships in all; 
And they signalled to the place 
"Help the winners of a race! 

Get us guidance, give us harbor, take us quick — or, quicker still, 
Here's the English can and will!" 

Ill 
Then the pilots of the place put out brisk and leapt on board; 
"Why, what hope or chance have ships like these to pass?" laughed they: 
"Rocks to starboard, rocks to port, all the passage scarred and scored, 
Shall the 'Formidable' here with her twelve and eighty guns 
Think to make the river-mouth by the single narrow way, 
Trust to enter where 'tis ticklish for a craft of twenty tons, 

And with flow at full beside? 

Now 'tis slackest ebb of tide. 
Reach the mooring? Rather say, 
While rock stands or water runs, 
Not a ship shall leave the bay!" 

IV 
Then was called a council straight. 
Brief and bitter the debate: 

"Here's the English at our heels; would you have them take in tow 
All that's left us of the fleet, linked together stern and bow, 
For a prize to Plymouth Sound? 
Better run the ships aground!" 
(Ended Damfreville his speech.) 
"Not a minute more to wait! 

Let the Captains all and each 

Shove ashore, then blow up, burn the vessels on the beach! 
France must undergo her fate! 

V 
"Give the word!" But no such word 
Was ever spoke or heard; 

For up stood, for out stepped, for in struck amid all these 
— A Captain? A Lieutenant? A Mate — first, second, third? 

No such man of mark, and meet . 

With his betters to compete! 

But a simple Breton sailor pressed by Tourville for the fleet, 
A poor coasting pilot he, Herve Riel the Croisickese. 
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VI 
And "What mockery or malice have we here?" cries Herve Riel: 
Are you mad, you Malouins? Are you cowards, fools, or rogues? 
Talk to me of rocks and shoals, me who took the soundings, tell 
On my fingers every bank, every shallow, every swell 
'Twixt the offing here and Greve where the river disembogues? 
Are you bought by English gold? Is it love the lying's for? 

Morn and eve, night and day, 

Have I piloted your bay, 
Entered free and anchored fast at the foot of Solidor. 
Burn the fleet and ruin France? That were worse than fifty Hogues! 

Sirs, they know I speak the truth! Sirs, believe me there's a way! 
Only let me lead the line, 

Have the biggest ship to steer, 

Get this 'Formidable' clear, 
Make the others follow mine, 

And I lead them, most and least, by a passage I know well, 
Right to Solidor past Greve, 

And there lay them safe and sound; 

And if one ship misbehave, 
— Keel so much as grate the ground, 
Why, I've nothing but my life, — here's my head!" cried Herv£ Riel. 

VII 
Not a minute more to wait. 
"Steer us in, then, small and great! 
Take the helm, lead the line, save the squadron!" cried its chief. 

Captains, give the sailor place! 

He is Admiral, in brief. 
Still the north- wind, by God's grace! 
See the noble fellow's face 
As the big ship, with a bound, 
Clears the entry like a hound, 
Keeps the passage as its inch of way were the wide sea's profound! 

See, safe through shoal and rock, 

How they follow in a flock, 
Not a ship that misbehaves, not a keel that grates the ground, 

Not a spar that comes to grief! 
The peril, see, is past, 
All are harbored to the last, 

And just as Herve Riel hollas "Anchor!" — sure as fate 
Up the English come — too late! 

VIII 

So the storm subsides to calm: 

They see the green trees wave 

On the heights o'erlooking Greve. 
Hearts that bled are stanched with balm. 
"Just our rapture to enhance, 
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Let the English rake the bay, 
Gnash their teeth and glare askance 

As they cannonade away! 
'Neath rampired Solidor pleasant riding on the Ranee!" 
How hope succeeds despair on each captain's countenance! 
Out burst all with one accord, 

"This is Paradise for Hell! 

Let France, let France's King 

Thank the man that did the thing!" 
What a shout, and all one word, 

"Herve Riel!" • 
As he stepped in front once more, 

Not a symptom of surprise 

In the frank blue Breton eyes, 
Just the same man as before. 

IX 
Then said Damfreville, "My friend, 
I must speak out at the end, 

Though I find the speaking hard. 
Praise is deeper than the lips: 
You have saved the king his ships, 

You must name your own reward. 
'Faith, our sun was near eclipse ! 
Demand whate'er you will, 
France remains your debtor still. 
Ask to heart's content and have! or my name's not Damfreville." 

X 
Then a beam of fun outbroke 
On the bearded mouth that spoke, 
As the honest heart laughed through 
Those frank eyes of Breton blue: 

"Since I needs must say my say, 

Since on board the duty's done, 

And from Malo Roads to Croisic Point, what is it but a run? — 
Since 'tis ask and have I may — 

Since the others go ashore — 
Come! A good whole holiday! 

Leave to go and see my wife, whom I call the Belle Aurore!" 

That he asked and that he got — nothing more. 

Robert Browning 

A stanza such as the fifth, which at first seems bristling with mis- 
placed words and punctuation, proves simple enough upon study and 
can never again be read without thinking. Eeading is thinking. 

"What happened that the word to destroy the fleet was never 
given? Who stood up, who stepped out, who struck in? Was it a 
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captain? Was it a lieutenant? Did a first mate, or a second, or a 
third mate speak out ? No such man of distinction and equal to com- 
pete with his betters ! Who was it ?" Every member of the class knows 
it was a simple Breton sailor who spoke, and some will explain that he 
had been pressed into service by Tourville — this poor coasting pilot, 
Herve Biel, of Croisic Point. "And what did he say to the astonished 
officers and men ?" 

The children live in his words, and in the events that follow. 
They fairly hold their breath until the last ship is anchored. How 
they laugh with the French, as they rock up and down on the River 
Eance, safe from the English bombardment ! How they join in that 
shout of gratitude and praise ! How they admire the man as he 
stands before them ! Herve Riel's reasons for asking anything what- 
ever in return for his services are eagerly worked out. That he does 
not name a substantial reward always brings about lively discussion. 

A third, fourth, and fifth reading may discover new difficulties, 
new questions, most of which are elucidated by the class. But there 
has been given a background for sympathetic and intelligent oral 
reading, and the dramatic possibilities, too, make the poem the great 
favorite it becomes. 

So it is that with clear, growing images, with the joy of the 
poem at heart, and with the desire to share this treasure, the child 
overcomes obstacles. The whole child is engaged with the matter in 
hand and revives what threatened for a time to be a lost art, the art of 
oral reading. 




